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Public health in California has advanced during 


the last year, particularly in the development of 


organized efforts to provide essential services in those 
districts of the state where such services have here- 
tofore been lacking. Of first importance, is the for- 
mation of new full-time county health units, of which 
there are now twenty operating in California. There 
is, in fact, a continuous and unbroken chain of such 
units extending along the coast from San Francisco 


to the Mexican border and to Arizona. In addition, 
most of the counties of the great interior valley of the 


San Joaquin are organized to provide residents with 
full time service. The total population under these 
twenty units is, according to the 1930 Census, 1,788,- 
000,—which represents 31.5 per cent of the population 


of the state. Ten of the state’s municipalities have - 


full-time health departments which are not affiliated 
with county units ;—their total population, according 
to the last Federal Census is 2,680,000, representing 
47 per cent of the population of the state. This 


means that a total of 4,470,000 California residents, 


nearly 80 per cent of the population of the entire state 
now enjoy the benefits that come through adequate 
full-time public health service. | 


EPIDEMIC DISEASES 


Since our last meeting, no major outbreaks of epi- 


* For presentation before the Health Officers’ Section, League 
of California Municipalities, San = Sept. 13, 1937. 


demic diseases have occurred. Acute poliomyelitis 


has, fortunately, not assumed epidemic proportions, 
although there is a seasonal increase at the present 
moment. Influenza, while prevalent during the win- 
ter months, did not present a picture to cause undue 
alarm. Little change in the prevalence of diphtheria 
and typhoid fever has been noted, although the ten- 
dency of each has been toward a decrease. Smallpox, 


in some unvaccinated communities, has flared up- 


slightly, emphasizing the importance of eternal vigi- 
lance im the exercise of preventive measures. As a 
matter of fact, the control of diphtheria, smallpox 
and typhoid fever has resolved itself into routine 
administrative procedures, neglect of which, at any 


time, and however slight, may produce damaging 
results to the statistical record of any community. 


With cases and deaths reduced to almost a minimum 
in many counties, the appearance of a small group of 


eases of any of these three diseases may ruin favorable 


statistical records. Too great emphasis can not be 
placed upon the importance of continuing immuniza- 


tion procedures in the control of smallpox and diph- 


theria, without lapses or breaks in continuity. The 
achievement of minimal morbodity and mortality 
rates constitutes a valid argument for maintaining 
successful control measures continuously in order that 
there may be certain tenure of the winning positions 
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new achieved in most communities after waging suc- 


cessful contests against these destructive diseases. 


VENEREAL DISEASE 


The newly reorganized compaign against the vene- 
real diseases provides exceptional opportunities for 
advancing in neglected or overlooked fields of en- 
deavor. The legal provisions of the new act for the 
control of the venereal diseases equip the local health 
officer with weapons that must be used with skill, good 
Jucgment and tact in order to obtain definitely suc- 
cessful results. The venereal disease program will 
be discussed in detail at a later session, but I desire 


at this time to advise the health officers of the state 


that an unprecedented opportunity in venereal dis- 


ease control is now within the grasp of each and every | 


such official. The problem is of enormous propor- 
tions in some of the urban centers, particularly where 


commercial prostitution prevails and where agricul- 


tural and unskilled labor centers are maintained. The 
incidence of venereal diseases is unknown in many dlis- 
tricts of the state. 
of practitioners and publicity have helped to stimulate 
reporting by physicians who have, heretofore, not 
reported cases under their care. The full cooperation 
of health officers with practitioners of medicine is of 
first importance in the successful administration of the 
new law for the control of the venereal diseases. 


MIGRATORY LABOR | 


In some parts of California migratory laborers who 
have flocked into the state, create problems that are 
particularly disturbing. Many different agencies are 
engaged in coping against undesirable health and 
social conditions that prevail among these workers,— 
conditions that they have brought with them into 
California and which must be controlled in order to 
protect the health of the residents of local communi- 
ties and of the whole state. Similar conditions, 
although not so extensive, have been encountered in 
California many times before and there would seem to 
be no reason to believe that the general health of the 
public will suffer from this new invasion of migratory 
laborers into California. The problem that they pre- 
sent for future solution is of great economic, social 
and educational importance and its present public 
health significance is very great. With active organ- 
ized public health units assisted by state, federal and 
other agencies, there is every reason to believe that 
the solution of the migratory labor problem will be 
far easier for public health administrators than it 
will be for the hody politic. 
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rodents that show no sign of disease. 


New report forms, circularization | 


PLAGUE 
Until recently, it has been believed that rodent 


_ plague is unique in California, but it is now known 


definitely that plague is a problem of importance in 
all of the Western States, infected rodents having 
been found recently in almost every state of the Paci- 
fic slope. There is every reason to believe that at 
one time an epidemic of rodent plague swept through 
western United States, leaving foci of infection in 
many states. 


In the extensive research work that is now being 
done among rodents in California we have found that 
in many areas, fleas combed from rodents, including 
eround squirrels, chipmunks, wood-rats and field 
mice, show plague infection. Infected fleas are found 
on infected rodents and they are also found on many 
The exact sig- 
nificance of this is unknown at the present time. For 
this reason, the presence of infection in rodents will 
continue to be regarded as a true index of a plague- 
infected area. It is hoped that the extensive research 
work that is being done by various health agencies . 


will clear up many unexplained points in the trans- 


mission of the disease. 


It is imperative, at all events, that every effort be 
made to extend our knowledge into the epidemiology 
of this disease, which, in world history, has played 
such a murderous role in the destruction of mankind. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


With the provision of federal assistance under 
Social Security, the difficulties associated with the 


- provision of adequate health services in the rural 
counties, without organized units, have been eased 


considerably. Spectacular results have not been ob- 
tained because the newly established services have 
been in operation for a very short time. There is evi- 
dence, however, that residents of many extreme rural — 
areas are now provided with modern public health 
services that have been denied to them heretofore. 
Without doubt a demand for continuous public health 
services will follow and the present demonstrations 
lead to permanently established machinery for the 
maintenance of high health standards in the rural 
districts. | 
INFANT MORTALITY 


Last year the state’s infant death rate increased, 
particularly among the white population of the state 
(including Mexican) and there was an increase in 
the number of maternal deaths. The infant mortality 
rate, for many years, has been regarded as a sensitive 
index to general health conditions. Because it is 
based upon the proportion of infant deaths to the 
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number of live births registered, rather than popula- 


tion (which is just now an unknown quantity) it has. 


been assumed that the rate possesses a definite and 
reliable index to the work of the local health depart- 
ment. It would seem, now, however, that it has been 
demonstrated successfully that biological and other 
factors uncontrollable by humans are often decisive 
in determining the infant mortality rate in those dis- 
tricts where full and adequate service is given to pros- 
pective mothers and their infants. Detailed studies 
of infant mortality and maternal mortality, with par- 
ticular reference to race, economic status of the 

family, education, constitutional disease in the parents 
-and similar attributes would, without doubt, explain 
the reason for a large number of unpreventable in- 
fant deaths. At all events, it would seem fallacious 
to judge of any health unit upon the fluctuations in 
its infant mortality rate from year to year. It would 


be far better to base evaluations upon average rates, 


decade by decade, or at least by five year periods. 
There is an opportunity for health officers to make 
careful studies of their infant death rates, in order 
that the causative factors may be accurately recorded. 
Until such time, it would seem that an entirely un- 
founded and mistaken evaluation might be made of 
the public health services involved. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Since the act for the relief of physically handi- 
capped chilren went into effect, more than one thou- 
sand such individuals have found relief under its 


beneficient provisions. Under Social Security during 


the past year, it has peen possible to conduct more 


clinics for the discovery of crippled children. As a 


result, treatment has been provided for large num- 
bers of the physically handicapped, who might other- 
wise have gone through life a burden to themselves, 
their families and to society. The results obtained 
through work among crippled children are so spec- 
tacular and so successful that they make a strong 
appeal, not only to those who are engaged in public 
health activities, but to the general public as well. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


During the past year large numbers of public health 
nurses have been placed in rural counties, where pub- 


lic health nursing service has never been applied here- 


tofore. Public health nursing is an integral part of 
any adequate program in public health admuinistra- 
tion, and the enlarged opportunities for providing 
this service prove of great advantage not only to pub- 
lic health nurses, but also to the communities where 
this new service has been made available. It is hoped 
that there may be continued opportunities for extend- 


ing public health nursing throughout all parts of 
California. 


THE HEALTH OFFICER’S OPPORTUNITY 
These are but some of the high-lights in the public 


health of California that have appeared since the last 


meeting of this section. There are many other import- 


ant topics for which there is not sufficient time to 
consider here. 


No discussion of public health in this State during 
the past year, however, can be complete without men- 
tion of the many social, economic and political waves 


of unrest that are apparently affecting the daily lives 
of our people. 


The general consternation over labor 


disturbances, living conditions and economic up- 


-heavals of many sorts, is shared by the health officer, 


as well as other servants of governmental units. In. 


such a time of unrest, the provision of adequate pub- 


lie health service is essential. Programs must be de- 
vised and administered, to fit conditions that may pre- 
vail in each particular local community. The local 
health officer has greater responsibilities than ever © 
before. To know definitely the needs of the com- 
munity and to provide effective public health service 
to fit such needs, requires keen discernment and ad- 
ministrative attributes of a high order. 


The health officers of California have not failed in 


providing important service in the advancement of 


public welfare, and in spite of the important changes 
that occur almost daily in our social, economic and 
political life, there is every reason to believe that the 
public health profession of this State will carry on 
in accordance with the tradition and prestige of pre- 
ventive medicine. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE ACTIVITIES BEGIN 


About one thousand occupations are known which 
expose workers to materials, processes, or conditions 
which are detrimental to their general health unless 
these conditions are properly controlled. Control 
methods such as the substitution of nontoxic materials 
for toxic ones, isolation of harmful processes, wet 
methods in the ease of some dusty processes and 
exhaust ventilation have already been applied as a 
result of medical and engineering studies. 


Almost 90 per cent of the industrial establishments 
in the United States employ fewer than 100 persons. 
Plants of this size obviously do not have the facilities 
to carry out an effective industrial hygiene program 
and thus the problem falls into the hands of local or 
state agencies. 


Some of the larger industrial establishments, the 
U. S. Public Health Service and a few of the indus- 
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trially large states have been actively engaged in 
industrial hygiene work for a number of years. Unof- 
ficial agencies, such as insurance companies, univer- 
sities, the American Public Health Association, the 
American Medical Association, the National Safety 
Council, the National Tuberculosis Association and 
others are also greatly interested in this work. 

The California State Department of Public Health 
has added a Bureau of Industrial Hygiene to its 
organization and will carry on intensive activities in 


the promotion of industrial nyeyme throughout the 
state. 


MORBIDITY 
Complete Reports for Following Diseases for Week Ending 
_ August 21, 1937 


| Chickenpox 


54 cases: Berkeley 4, Ouktand : Fresno County 1, Los An- 
geles County 7, Huntington Park 1, Los Angeles 9, Maywood. 1, 
Madera 2, Merced County 1, Sacramento : Ontario 1, Escondido 
FE Oceanside 3, San Diego 1, San Francisco 4, San Joaquin 
County 2, Stockton 1, San Luis Obispo County 1, Santa Bar- 
bara County 1, Santa Barbara 1, Santa Clara County 1, Palo 
Alto 1, Vallejo. 1, Turlock 1, Oxnard 2. 


Diphtheria 


¢ 20 cases: Oakland 1, Cacti Costa County 1, Beverly Hills 1, 
Los Angeles 5, Pasadena 1, Sacramento County 1, San Diego 


County 2, San Diego +H Santa Barbara 4, Petaluma 1, Yuba City 


1, Ventura County 1. 


German Measles 


: 5 wea Los Angeles 1, Anaheim 1, San Francisco 2, Stock- 
on 


influenza 


10 cases: Imperial County 1, Los Angeles County rs Long 
Beach 1, Los Angeles 5, San Diego 1, San Francisco 1. 


Malaria 


7 eases: Santa Monica 2, Placer County 1, San J atianite County 
1, Marysville 2, California 1.* 


23 cases: Antioch 1, Fresno County 2, Los Angeles County 2, 
Los Angeles 6, South Gate 1, Sacramento 3, San Bernardino 
County 1, San Francisco 3, Stockton 2, Tulare 1, Davis 1. 
Mumps 


75 cases: Berkeley 2, Oakland 4, Los Angeles County 4, Glen- 


dale 1, Huntington Park 1, Los Angeles 10, Monrovia 1, Pasa- 


dena Mendocino County 1, Orange County Fullerton 
Santa Ana 1, San Diego County 5, Oceanside 1, San Diego 8, 
San Francisco 12, San Joaquin County 2, San Luis Obispo 
County 1, San Mateo 1, Santa Clara County 8, Palo Alto 2, 
Santa Cruz :. Sonoma County 1, Visalia 1, Ventura 3, Wood- 
land 1. 


Pneumonia (Lobar) 
28 cases: Berkeley 1, Oakland 3, Richmond 1, Fresno County 


2, Burbank 1, Glendale 1, Los Angeles 11, San Fernando 1, 


Madera County 1, Merced 1, Placer County 1, San Francisco 4. 


Scarlet Fever 


57 cases: Berkeley 1, Oakland 1, Fresno County 3, Glenn 
County 1, Los Angeles County 3, Alhambra 1, Glendale 1, Ingle- 
wood l, Long Beach 1, Los Angeles 14, Santa Monica 2. Whit- 
tier 1, Merced County ge Monterey County 1, Orange County a 
Fullerton 4, Orange 1, Santa Ana 1, Auburn Ss Riverside County 
1, Sacramento z; National City 1, San Diego 3, San Francisco 1, 
Santa Barbara County 2, Santa Barbara 1, Santa Maria 1, Santa 
Clara County 2, Vallejo 1, Tulare 1, Ventura 1, Marysville 1. 


Smallpox | 
9 cases: San Diego County 1, San Diego 8. 


Typhoid Fever 


13 cases: Piedmont 1, Fresno County 2, Kern County 1, Los— 


* Cases charged to ‘“‘California’’ represent patients ill before 


entering the state or those who contracted their illness travel- 
ing about the state throughout the incubation period of the 
disease. These cases are not chargeable to any one locality. 


-Angeles County 1,:Los Angeles 4, San Diego 1, San Francisco iy 


Santa Clara County a 


Whooping Cough 


280 cases: Alameda 2, Berkeley 9, Oakland 15, Richmond 3, 
Fresno County 4, Kern County l, Los Angeles County 23, Al- 
hambra 1, Beverly Hills 3, Culver City 1, Glendale 1, Long Beach 
2, Los Angeles 73, Pasadena 3, San Fernando 2, Santa Monica 
y Sierra Madre 1, Madera County 2, Monterey 2, Pacific Grove 
2. Orange County 3, Anaheim 1, Fullerton 2; Newport Beach 2, 
Laguna Beach 3, Auburn 2, Plumas County 3, Riverside 1, Sac- 
ramento 10, San Bernardino County 1, Ontario 2, Escondido 3, 
San Diego 8, San Francisco 36, San Joaquin County 10, Stock- 
ton 10, San Mateo County . Burlingame 3, Santa Barbara 
County 4, Lompoc 1, Santa Barbara 1, Santa Clara County 4, 
Palo Alto 3, San Jose 2, Santa Cruz County 1, Fillmore 3, Santa 
Paula 4, Ventura Yolo County 2, Woodland 


Meningitis (Epidemic) 


6 cases: Imperial County 1, Holtville 1, ‘i Angeles : & San 
Joaquin County 1, Stockton 1, Tulare County 2 


Dysentery (Amoebic) 


3 cases: Los Angeles 2, Santa Barbara ae 


Dysentery (Bacillary) 


16 cases: Fresno 1, Los Angeles ikinew 2, Los Angeles 9, 
Pasadena 1, Madera County 2, San Diego County 1. 


Poliomyelitis 


36 cases: Alameda Coane 1, Oakland 2, Contra Costa County 
1, Kern County 4, Los Angeles County 1, Glendale 1, Long Beach 
2. Los Angeles 4, Ukiah 1, San Diego 10, San Joaquin County 1, 
Stockton 1, Sutter ‘County 1, Tulare County 5, —_ County 1. 


Tetanus 


. One case: South Gate. 
Trachoma 
One case: Riverside. 
Encephalitis (Epidemic) 
3 cases: Fresno County 2, Glenn County 1. 


Paratyphoid Fever 

One case: Lynwood. 
Food Poisoning 

21 cases: Los Angeles 18, Santa Cruz County 3. 
Undulant Fever 

2 cases: Los Angeles County 1, Ontario 1. 
Actinomycosis 

One case: Sacramento County. 


Coccidioidal Granuloma 
One case: Stockton. 
Septic Sore Throat 
3 cases: Los Angeles eeesiad 2, South Pasadena 1. 


Relapsing Fever : 
One case: El Dorado County. 


Rabies (Animal) 


32 cases: Fresno County 3, Los Angeles County 2, Hermosa 


a 1, Long Beach 1, Los Angeles 17, Manhattan 2, Pasadena 
, Santa Monica 3, Salinas 2. 


The ancient peoples of Greece and Italy excelled in 
the art of life. Rude shepherds, husbandmen, and 
fisherfolk though they once were they evolved ways 
of thought and modes of conduct out of which flow- 
ered a rare civilization. 
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